FRIENDS

the highest grade he had it in his power to bestow)
and had the compliment of several blank Ensign-
cies given him to dispose of to the Young Gentle-
men of his acquaintance/' In this position he was
treated "with much complaisance . . . especially
from the General," which meant much, as Braddock
seems to have had nothing but curses for nearly
every one else, and the more as Washington and he
"had frequent disputes," which were "maintained
with warmth on both sides, especially on his." But
the general, "though his enmities were strong," in
" his attachments" was " warm," and grew to like and
trust the young volunteer, and had he "survived his
unfortunate defeat, I should have met with prefer-
ment," having "his promise to that effect" Wash-
ington was by the general when he was wounded in
the lungs, lifted him into a covered cart, and "brought
him over the first ford of the Monongahela," into
temporary safety. Three days later Braddock died of
his wounds, bequeathing to Washington his favorite
horse and his body-servant as tokens of his grati-
tude. Over him Washington read the funeral ser-
vice, and it was left to him to see that "the poor
general" was interred "with the honors of war."

Even before public service had made him known,
Washington was a friend and guest of many of the
leading Virginians. Between 1747 and 1754 he
visited the Carters of Shirley, Nomony, and Sabine
Hall, the Lewises of Warner Hall, the Lees of Strat-
ford, and the Byrds of Westover, and there was
acquaintance at least with the Spotswoods, Faun-
tleroys, Corbins, Randolphs, Harrisons, Robinsons, a Captain's commission by &nvet (whichbecause "my attachment to
